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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Your success in school this year depends on how well you work. 

You will have pleasant school rooms in which to work. You 
will have all the books that you can use. You will have good 
teachers. You will come through the year with flying colors if 
you daily keep your colors flying. 

The work that counts is the work that you do daily. Your 
teachers, and the boys and the girls in grades higher than your 
grades, have done the work that you must do this year. But the 
work that they have done does not count for you. No one but you 
can do your work. Your grades, your promotions, depend on how 
well you do your work. 

Some schools exempt from examinations the pupils who make 
certain grades in daily work. If your school does this, you can 
avoid examinations by making daily grades that will average the 
exemption grades. Try to average better than that. Do your 
very best each day, and so keep your colors flying. 

Some schools do not exempt for the daily work done. If your 
school does not exempt, you will not fail in examinations if you 
have done your best each day. Your best is to make each day 
better than the past day. Your best will bring you through with 
flying colors. 

I have so much faith in you that I believe that this will be 
the best, so far, of all your school years; that each of you will 
come through with flying colors. With love, 
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Here we are, a smiling, line, 

As the clock hands join at nine. 
Glad vacation gone once more, 
See us wait before the door, 
Happy that the hour is here, 
Ready for a busy year. 

Study is the greatest fun, 


| | Now that school days have begun. 


By /melda Octavia Shanklin | 
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MY ‘PENCIL 


ByVwion Yeiser Laramore — 
» 


My pencil goesa mile a day— 
Downhill as fast as any sleigh, 
Uphill, without a puff or blow, 
And round and round I| watch it go. 


The road it travels on is white; 

It likes to move from left to right, 
And I can take its tracks each day | 
And fold them carefully away. | 


ey It used to wiggle in my hand 
_ And scratch like chickens do in sand, 
But now it dances up and down, 


As merrily as any clown. 
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On rainy days when I must stay 
| | Inside, my pencil seems to say, 
“Let's make a boat.” “Let's make a kite!” 


And ona piece of paper white 


It travels in and out till we 
Have set a boat upon a sea 
And hung a kite above a sail, 
A funny kite with crooked tail. 


My pencil is a “pal” to me, 

But I must watch it carefully, 

For all the ugly lines it makes 
Are not its own, but my mistakes! 
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The warm Arizona sun beat down 
upon the sun baked streets of a bustling 
border town. In a little adobe in the 
Mexican section, Dolores Chavez had 
been born and reared. Always, so it 
seemed to her, there had been numerous 
smaller brothers and sisters crawling 
about the hard packed dirt floor; and 
old Juan, the Mexican hairless dog, lv- 
ing on the doorstep. 

A high cactus fence surrounded the 
small vegetable garden and the court 
in the backyard, where Mother Chavez, 
fat and capable, washed and ironed 
under a rude brush canopy. No other 
hand laundry in town turned out wash- 
ings so snowy or so neatly ironed as 
hers. Father Chavez always promised 
that matana (tomorrow; pronounced 
manyana) he would seek permanent 
employment; but manana never came. 

Today little Dolores tugged at the 
great bundle of laundry she was deliv- 
ering. Perspiration trickled down her 
thin brown face. The hot pavement of 
the American section burned her bare 
feet. She wondered if she would al- 
ways be carrying washings and helping 
with younger brothers and sisters. She 
was past ten now, and her mind held 
memory of little else. 

She had not thought of her lot as 
hard, until she had begun going to the 
American section. Living conditions 


there were so vastly different; the 
Americans lived in pleasant adobes, 
with lawns and trees and tinkling foun- 
tains in the shaded patios (yards; pro- 
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nounced pahtids). At first Dolores had 
been shy and had had much difficulty, 
as she knew little English. Only Mexi- 
can was spoken in her little adobe home. 

“Tf only I could go to school and learn 
English,” she had told Mother Chavez, 
“T could easily make the senoras 
(ladies; pronounced senyoras) under- 
stand the amount of their laundry 
bills.” 

But only after much patient persua- 
sion had Dolores finally been allowed 
to go to school. However, in the few 
golden hours that she could be spared 
each week, she accomplished much. 

She dearly loved the school, the pa- 
tient, sweet faced teacher, the flowers 
blooming in gaily colored pots on the 
broad window sills. Also, the children 
were friendly. It was from Leona, one 
of Dolores’ schoolmates, that from time 
to time she heard little lessons about 
God. It was all very beautiful, and re- 
mote, too, from Dolores’ mode of living. 

Today she delivered the laundry and 
got two pesos (Mexican dollars; pro- 
nounced pasos) in return. The Senora 
(Mrs.) Ray was very kind and gave 
her a glass of cool lemonade and invited 
her to rest awhile in the patio. 

When she got back to the little adobe, 
Mother Chavez was busy over the eve- 
ning meal of tortillas (little cakes; pro- 
nounced torte’y6s) and frijoles (beans; 
pronounced fre’hdles). Father Chavez 
slouched at the doorstep, idly watching 
the children play. 

“The superintendent of the Miguel 
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ranch has been here,” he told Dolores. 
“In a few days he will return and take 
you to Sevora Miguel. You will enter 
her service at the hacienda (farm 
house”; pronounced hacéénda). 


Dolores stood as though petrified. 


The Miguel ranch was hundreds of 
miles away, in Old Mexico. Often her 
father had told her of life there. 

“Why must I go?” she asked. 

“You are big now—almost eleven,” 
Mother Chavez told her gently, “‘so it is 
time you were out working. I was 
much, much younger when I began 
working.” 

Mother Chavez went on preparing 
the meal. 

“But,” said Dolores, “I would not be 
able to go to school! And it is so far, 
far away from you and the little broth- 
ers and sisters; and old Juan, I would 
miss him too!” 

For a long while that night she lay 
staring into the darkness, a much puz- 
zled little girl. She would have to do 
something—but what? 
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Early the next morning she arose 
and washed her face and hands; ther 
she carefully braided her straight 
black hair, put on her other dress (she 
had but two), and set out for the Amer- 
ican section. She knocked timidly at 
Senora Ray’s door, and told her errand 

“I’m sorry,” Senora Ray said t 
Dolores, “that I can offer you no work 
And just now I know of no one needing 
help. Let me think—there is a lady 
three doors down—I don’t know her— 
but she’s been looking for some one.”’ 

“Yes, I want help,” the lady replied 
to Dolores’ request for work, “but you 
are too small. If you were large enough 
to wash and iron and scrub - 

“But I can wash dishes and go on er- 
rands, and I could learn many things,” 
Dolores suggested, brightening. 

“No, I couldn’t be bothered teaching 
you,” the lady replied. 

Dolores tried several other places 
with the same result: Either they 
wanted no help or she was too smal! 
Disappointment began to creep ove! 


Little Dolores tugged at the great bundle of laundry 


y 
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her. She had been so certain that find- 
ing a place would be easy. Mother 
Chavez scolded her for being away all 
morning; and she did not get to go to 
school that day. 


Tired, discouraged, and fearing that 
any day the superintendent of Miguel 
ranch might return, Dolores sat at the 
doorstep that evening, watching the 
moon come up over the rugged moun- 
tains—and thinking of her problem. 


Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
her thoughts turned to the loving Fa- 
ther, who, Leona had said, would help 
any one who asked Him. Little scraps 
of conversation about Him drifted back 
to her. Why hadn’t she thought of 
going to Him? Why, of course He 
would help her if she but asked! That 
she was brown, not white, made no dif- 
ference. For the first time in her life 
Dolores prayed, and presently all dis- 
couragement and fear left her. A sweet 
sense of peace came to her. ’ 


The following morning she again set 
out for the American section. This 
time she went farther north than ever 
before, into the very heart of the resi- 
dential district. Choosing an attractive 
house, shaded by ancient pepper trees, 
she rang the bell. 

“Please, I am hunt- 
ing work,” she began. 

“Work? A little girl 
like you!” but the lady 
smiled in such a 
friendly fashion that 
Dolores’ heart 
warmed to her. 

“Yes, and I’m fine 
with babies,” she re- 
turned as a blue-eyed 
youngster toddled to 
the door and clung to 
his mother’s | skirt, 
“and I could be a lot |, 
of assistance to you!” 
(Assistance was a 
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word she had _ learned recently.) 


“And what do you desire in return 
for your services?” 

“My meals and a place to sleep; and 
I would want to go to school. You do 
not think it too much to ask?” 


“No,” the lady answered, and there 
was an amused twinkle in her eyes; 
“but tell me, have you references?” 

Dolores looked puzzled. Then her 
face lit up. “My teacher—she can tell 
you.” 

“That’s fine. Now if you’ll leave me 
your name and address, I’ll think it 
over and let you know,” the lady prom- 
ised. And Dolores skipped most of the 
way home, her heart light. 

After school, she confided in Leona, 
and such a heart-to-heart chat as they 
had. They agreed that when one 
stopped worrying and left it all to Him, 

(Continued on page 18) 


“Please, I am hunting work,’ Dolores 


began. 
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M'McGulloch 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Valdmir was a shepherd lad who lived in a far-away mountain land, with his 


mother, his grandmother, and his little sister, Neysa. 


Valdmir had what his people 


believed to be the gift of the Golden Voice, which was a gift of song, given only to those 
who were worthy. Valdmir desired to use his voice to make himself wealthy. He 
started on a journey to the king, before whom he wished to sing. On the way he met 


a little girl crying by the wayside. 


from home. 


She asked him to sing. He refused because she 


had no money with which te pay him. He slept on the ground his first night away 


Part II 

The sound of tinkling bells awakened 
him, and looking up the road he saw a 
wagon approaching. It was a queer 
looking wagon, with a huge white top, 
and it rocked and creaked as it moved, 
like a top-heavy balloon. Little bells on 
the horses’ collars kept up a merry 
jingling. A man with a wide hat and a 
very black mustache sat in front and 
drove. 

Valdmir stood up and watched the 
wagon approach. When it came oppo- 
site him it stopped, and the man said: 
“Where are you going, sonny?” 

“IT am going to the city,” said Vald- 
mir. 

“Would you like to ride?” asked the 
man. 

“Oh, yes, very much,” Valdmir re- 
plied. 

“All right, climb in. I guess you’ll 
find this better than Shanks’ ponies.” 
And the man laughed loudly at his joke. 

So Valdmir climbed over the wheel 
and sat down beside the man. 

Inside the wagon a woman sat on a 
pile of gay quilts. In her arms she held 
a baby with very black eyes and a head 
of fuzzy hair. Valdmir stared at the 


baby, and the baby stared at him. The 
woman smiled. 

The man cracked his whip, and the 
horses jogged on, with the wagon 
creaking and swaying and the bells 
jingling. It was very soothing. 

“Have you ever been to the city?” 
the man asked after a while. He had 
been looking at Valdmir with sidelong 
glances, as though expecting him to 
speak. 

“No, I have never been out of the val- 
ley before,’”’ Valdmir answered. 

“Have you friends there?” the man 
asked thoughtfully. 

“No, I do not know any one,” said 
Valdmir. 

The man whistled, and cracked his 
whip. 

“Too bad. The city is pretty big and 
pretty lonesome when you don’t have 
friends,” he said. 

“T don’t need friends,” boasted Vald- 
mir. “I shall sing before the king and 
make my fortune.” 

Then the man did stare indeed, and 
the woman made a funny little cluck- 


ing sound with her tongue. Even the 
baby gurgled. 
“Sing before the king! But that is 
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wonderful!” the woman said. “Why do 
you think you will sing before the 
king?” 

“Because I have the gift of the 
Golden Voice,” Valdmir answered, very 
proudly. “They told me in the village 
at home that the king always listens to 
those who have the gift; and then their 
fortunes are made, for people pay vast 
sums to hear them sing.” 

“Yes, it is so. They do—vast sums. 
And the singers wear velvet suits and 
ride in carriages, like the king himself.” 

“Then you have seen them?” asked 
Valdmir eagerly. 

“Yes, even so. 
Would you sing 
for us? We would 
like it—the wife, 
the baby, and I.” 

But Valdmir 
shook his head. 

“No, I can sing 
only for pay,” he 
said. 

Then the man 
turned away his 
head and talked 
no more. But the 
wagon creaked on 
till the setting of 
the sun. 

They came to a 
crossroad, and the 
man stopped his 
horses. 

“Here is where 
I leave you,” he 
said. “I go to the 
right, but you go 
straight on. You 
will see the lights 
of the city tonight, 
and tomorrow you 
will reach it. 
Good-by, and good 
luck to you.” 

He took up the 


He was standing before the King. 
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lines, but turned once more to Valdmir, 
who was standing in the dusty road. 

“So you won’t sing for us?” he said. 

Again Valdmir shook his head, then 
stood watching as the wagon with the 
white top went creaking and swaying 
away. 

He felt very lonesome when the tink- 
ling bells died away in the distance and 
the wagon was only a gray blur in the 
shadows. When darkness came he 
could see the lights of the city, far 
away. He watched them until his eyes 
grew heavy; then he lay down and fell 


asleep. 
It was midday 
when Valdmir 


reached the city; 
he went boldly to 
the palace. But 
when he reached 
the tall iron gates 
he found them 
closed, and a sol- 
dier on each side 
keeping guard. 

“What do you 
want?” the sol- 
diers asked. 

“T have come to 

sing before the 
king!” said Vald- 
mir. 
“To sing before 
the king!” they 
laughed. “You 
with your dusty 
clothes and shoes! 
Why do you think 
you are to sing be- 
fore the king?” 

“Because I have 
the gift of the 
Golden Voice,” 
said Valdmir 
proudly, holding 
his head high. 

Then the sol- 
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diers drew to one side and whispered 
together. It was well known that the 
king always listened to singers and 
helped them if they were worthy. Fi- 
nally one of the soldiers said: 


“Come inside the gates. I will see.” 

Presently the soldier returned, and 
telling Valdmir to follow, led him right 
into the palace itself. 

Never before had Valdmir seen any- 
thing so beautiful. The walls and the 
pillars were of gold and marble. A 
fountain threw perfumed water into 
the air, and great bowls of brilliant 
flowers were placed about the halls. 

Men in uniforms 
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was like a cracked bell. He stopped; his 
eyes grew frightened. He tried again. 
Again that tuneless sound. He looked 
around. Tears came into his eyes. He 
stumbled blindly. Then one of the men 
in scarlet and gold led him out. 

* * 


The dusty road once more. The hot 
sun overhead. And no place to go. 
What should he do? He hung his head. 
The gift of song was gone. 

“T must find the spirit of the Golden 
Voice and beg the gift again,” Valdmir 
said. “But where? Grandmother said 
that it dwells in the mountains, but that 


of scarlet and gold 
stood about. One 
of them came to 
him. 

“The king will 
hear you,” he said. 

And then, like 
one in a dream, 
Valdmir was 
walking over a 
crimson carpet as 
soft as the down 
on a bird’s breast. 
His dusty shoes 
left gray prints 
where he stepped. 
When he stopped 
he was standing 
before the king 
himself. 

If only his 
mother could see 
him now, or even 
one of vil- 
lagers. His heart 
swelled with pride. 
Standing straight 
and slim, he lifted 
his head and sang. 

Surely that was 
not his voice, so 
thin, so shrill! It 


Valdmir lifted his voice and sang. 


sometimes it comes 
to the valley, and 
sometimes even to 
the cities. I must 
search till I find it 
again.” 

So he trudged 
onward, and as he 
went he asked of 
all where the 
Golden Voice 
could be found. 
Some laughed at 
him. Others told 
him that nobody 
knew, for nobody 
ever had seen it— 
it came, and went. 


But he contin- 
ued his search. He 
slept in the fields. 
He did little serv- 
ices for the coun- 
try people in re- 
turn for the food 
that they gave 
him. They were 
kind to him and he 
was grateful; but 
when they urged 
him to stay he told 
them he must go. 
He could not stop 
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until he had found the Golden Voice 
and humbly begged the gift again. 

And always he was going deeper 
into the mountains, climbing higher and 
higher. Little mountain streams sang 
to him. The pines whispered. Per- 
haps they were trying to tell him where 
to go. The way grew more rugged, 
the air colder. His shoes were worn; 
his clothes were torn and soiled. 


One night as he slept he dreamed he 
heard the Voice—music so sweet that 
tears came to his eyes. He started up, 
wide awake. Had he heard it? Had 
he really heard the Golden Voice? 


“Surely,” he thought, “the Golden 
Voice must be there, singing to the 
stars, and they are hanging low to lis- 
ten. If I climb up there I may find it.” 

The way was steep and the rocks 
hurt his feet, yet he kept on. But when 
he reached the mountain top the stars 
seemed as far away as ever, and there 
was no sound of the Golden Voice— 
only the whispering of the wind in the 
pine trees. He threw himself on the 
ground and cried. 

“Shall I never find it?” he asked. 

When morning came and the sun 
flooded the world with light, Valdmir 
stood up and looked out over the val- 
ley below him. And there was the 
little cottage that looked like a big yel- 
low mushroom nestling at the foot of 
the hill! A feather of gray smoke 
waved from the chimney top. 

“T will go home,” he said. “I shall 
not bring them a fortune, but I can 
help my mother, I can play with my 
little sister Neysa, and I can care for 
the cattle and the sheep.” 

At first his steps lagged; he was 
ashamed to return, ragged and dirty— 
he who had started out so boastfully— 
but as he drew nearer, the longing to 
see his home and his people grew in his 
heart until it seemed he could not hurry 
fast enough; he was running when he 
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passed the fold. The cattle turned 
their heads and looked at him. The dog 
ran out and leaped about him. 

When Valdmir opened the cottage 
door there was a rush of warm air, and 
the pleasant odor of cooking things. 
His grandmother sat by the fireside, 
knitting as though she had never stop- 
ped. His little sister Neysa was play- 
ing with a kitten on the floor. His 
mother saw him first. She ran to meet 
him, and caught him in her arms. 


“My son, my son!” she cried, and 
held him close. 

No one mentioned his soiled and rag- 
ged clothes. No one asked where the 
fortune was that he had said he would 
bring. They set him a place at the 
table and gave him food and made much 
ado over him. 

When the evening meal was finished 
he told them his story: how he had lost 
the gift and, though he had searched 
far and wide, had been unable to find it. 

His little sister cried and put her 
arms around him. But his mother only 
said: 


“We have missed your voice. Sing 
for us.” 
“T cannot, Mother,” he said. “My 


voice is gone. It is like a cracked bell.” 


“It will sound sweet to me. So sing 
for me, my son.” 
He stood before her, slim and 


straight, lifted his head, and sang. 
Never had his voice been so beautiful, 
so strong and clear and sweet. The 
tears came to his eyes. 

“The Golden Voice!” he cried. “It is 
here, and has given me back the gift.” 

His grandmother who was very old 
and very wise laid down her clicking 
needles. 

“Those who have the gift of the 
Golden Voice must use it for the hap- 
piness of others,” she said. “Only in 
that way can it come, or stay.” 

(The end) 
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*BULA : HAHN: 


Dorothy Mae saw the postman when 
he was yet a block from her home. He 
waved to her in a friendly manner, as 
was his custom when he had something 
for her. She jumped up and down in 
sheer joy. Today was her birthday and 
Aunt Beth, who lived in the city, never 
forgot Dorothy Mae’s birthday. The 
postman had almost reached her home. 
She watched him come nearer and 
nearer. He held up a small box and 
smiled encouragingly. Dorothy Mae 
shook her brown curls and bubbled over 
with laughter. “I knew it—I just knew 
it,”” she said aloud. 

Aunt Beth sent the strangest things 
—not at all what one would imagine, 
such as ribbons, or rings, or candy—not 
what one would expect an aunt to send 
to her small niece. That was what 
made Aunt Beth’s presents so nice— 
they were so surprising. 

The postman was coming up the 
steps; he was handing her the box. “So 
you’re six years old today—a mighty 
big girl. Well, I brought you the box on 
time, didn’t I?” 

Dorothy Mae ran into the house to 
show Mother. Her little hands could 
hardly move fast enough, so eager was 
she to see her new treasure. But at 
last the wrappings were off, the box 
was opened, the tissue paper was re- 
moved. “What is it, Mother? What 
is it?” she exclaimed. 

Mother bent over the box and lifted 


its contents carefully. “It is a pair of 
opera glasses, child—magnifying 
glasses that bring distant objects into 
better view.” 

“But, Mother, we have no operas 
here.” 

“Quite true, my dear, but your Aunt 
Beth thought you could get a great deal 
of pleasure playing with the glasses. 
You can have good times watching the 
street from the porch, and you can see 
the little birds in the garden, without 
going near enough to frighten them. 

“Oh, how nice!” Dorothy Mae ex- 
exclaimed. “I shall call it my new vi- 
sion,” she added, and away she ran with 
her newest treasure held tightly in her 
hands. 

“Why, I can see a humming bird on 
the honeysuckle in the lower yard. And 
Mamma Squirrel is teaching her little 
squirrels to gather nuts. Mother, this 
is the very nicest present Aunt Beth 
ever sent me.” 

All the rest of the forenoon Dorothy 
Mae studied first one object, then an- 
other. It was such fun to bring distant 
things close, so close that she felt that 
she could touch them, almost. 

In the afternoon, when she had fin- 
ished practicing her music lesson and 
was on the front porch with her dolls, 
she saw Betty Sue coming, far down 
the street. Betty Sue and Dorothy Mae 
were little friends who took music les- 
sons from the same teacher and sat 
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across the aisle from each other at 
school. 


Betty Sue tripped gaily up the street, 
holding her music roll in one hand, a 
dainty parasol in the other. Dorothy 
Mae rocked back and forth in her chair 
on the porch. Why, she would look at 
her little friend through her new 
glasses. She held them close. Immedi- 
ately Betty Sue seemed to be very near. 
And very dainty she looked in her new, 
shiny slippers and hose of pink just the 
color of her little ruffled dress. Dorothy 
Mae felt as if she could speak to her 
little friend and be heard. Then—oh, 
could it be possible! Betty Sue’s face 
was dirty. Yes, it was really dirty. A 
big, dark spot was on the side of her 
face close to her chin. There it was as 
plain as anything. 

Dorothy Mae dropped the glasses in 
her lap. Should she call Betty Sue and 
tell her? No—it would make her little 
friend feel very bad to know that she 
had gone out on the street with a dirty 
face. Betty Sue was one 
of the nicest little girls 
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ular about her little daughter’s ap- 
pearance.” 

“But, Mother, I saw it. Really it is 
quite soiled. Here—look at her 
through my new glasses.” 

Betty Sue walked on, all unmindful 
of the anxiety of her little friend on the 
porch. But she was coming nearer and 
nearer; she was almost at the corner of 
Dorothy Mae’s big yard. 

Mother took the glasses from 
Dorothy Mae and placed them in front 
of her own eyes. She looked at Betty 
Sue long and thoughtfully, then down at 
her own little daughter’s distressed 
face. Then she looked at the glasses, 
turning them over and over in her 
hands. 

Dorothy Mae saw her mother smile, 
and she felt relieved. 

“Dorothy Mae, I’m glad this hap- 
pened the first day you owned your 
glasses. And I’m very glad you told 
me instead of telling Betty Sue, for 
Betty Sue’s face is not dirty—but 


that Dorothy knew. She ——————— 

pushed her dolls aside— j 
they did not interest her : GR, 

now. She stood up and —— — 

took another look at Betty 


Sue as she crossed the 


street. Yes, her face was |] j 
dirty—there was no doubt ASS ( } 
about that. wa g ( 
Dorothy Mae ran to the 
door and called: “Mother, 
here, quick! Betty ‘ha 
ue is going to take her 
music lesson and her face |! +H 


is dreadfully dirty.” 
Mother appeared hastily 
in the doorway. “Dorothy 


Mae, what are you saying? 
You know Betty Sue would |B A | 


not do such a thing. And ae 


her mother is very partic- 
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very nice and clean, as _ usual.” 
“But, Mother, I saw—” Dorothy 
Mae began. 
“No, you only thought you saw. 
The dirt was on your new vision, 
as you call your glasses. See, this 
little black spot on the left side. 
That tiny spot on your own vision 
made a large spot on the thing you 
were looking at. And that thing 
_ happened to be Betty Sue’s face.” 
| | “But Mother, I don’t see how 
| such a tiny spot on my glass could 
make such a big spot on Betty 
Sue’s face.” 
“That is the thing you must al- 
ways remember—that a. very 
small thing in our own vision can | 


look like a very big thing when we 
look at others. Keep your own - 
eyes and the thing you look 


A | through always clean and bright, 

d - and the things you see will look 

“ _ clean and bright.” 

" Betty Sue was in front of Dorothy stop on your way home and see my 


Mae’s step by now. Dorothy Mae birthday present?” 
called to her. “Betty Sue, won’t you Betty Sue nodded her willingness. 
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The bug folk came in twos and fours, 


The bird folk, in a flock, 
And all of them had come to talk 
About a woodland clock. 


The morning-glory woke them up 
With pink and purple chime, 

But they .had not another bud 
By which to reckon time. 


Then spoke a swallow dressed in gray 
And carrying a box: 

“For special gift I bring to you 
The seed of four-o'clocks.” 


Sept 
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This caused a stir among the bugs 
Who thought it could not be 

That any bud would wait to bloom 
Until the hour for tea. 


But just for fun the little seeds 
Were planted then and there, 

And very soon their tiny leaves 
Came up to take the air. 


And when the wood folk came again 
To meet upon a rock, 

Behold, a flag of purest white 
Unfurled at four o'clock! 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, Suides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin}, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailin3, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


DOLORES’ AMBITION 


(Continued from page 8) 


everything was simply bound to work 
out right! 

The Chavez family were sitting out 
in front of the little adobe, watching 
the sun go down when the lady drove 
up. How excited Dolores was! She 
acted as interpreter, and finally after 
much talk, her parents agreed to let 
her go. 

“It is a much better plan than the 
other, anyhow,” Father Chavez re- 
marked, looking toward the mountains 
of Old Mexico. 

Bréathing a little prayer of thanks- 
giving, Dolores quickly gathered up 


her few belongings and tied them in a 
red bandanna handkerchief. She kissed 
her little brothers and sisters good-by, 
promising to come soon to see them. 
She even surprised Juan with a light 
kiss on his bare head! 

Soon Dolores was established in her 
new home. A cozy room off the nurs- 
ery was given to her, and, to her 
amazed delight, she received a com- 
plete new outfit of clothes. She went to 
school every day; but best of all, she 
had found the One who is an ever pres- 
ent help. And not a happier little girl 
could be found in all the town! 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


A page to color 


Rosemary and Jane are going to school. The sky is blue; the leaves, yellow 
and brown; the grass, green. The schoolhouse is brown; its roof, red. Jane’s 
hair is yellow; her dress, pink; Rosemary’s hair is dark; her dress is dotted with 
red and pink apples and green leaves. Their shoes are brown. Jane’s socks are 
white with pink tops. 
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A CROCHETED SCHOOL BAG 
By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


August was truly a vacation month 
for the Busy Sunbeams, with no needle- 
work lesson to do! Vacation is almost 
over now, but most of you will have a 
week or two before school opens. After 
running and jumping and playing the 
summer through, you may find it rather 
hard to sit still in school unless you 
have had a little practice. By making 
this school bag that I am going to tell 
you about, you will not only get into the 
habit of sitting still, but you will have 
a nice bag to take with you to school. 
The picture of the bag shows that I 
have designed for you a butterfly, to re- 
mind you not only of the happy vaca- 
tion just passed, but of the many more 
that are before you, to be spent in God’s 
beautiful outdoors. 

Every little girl should learn to cro- 
chet, for so many pretty and useful 
things can be made with a crochet hook. 
If you have never crocheted, this de- 
sign is a good one to learn on, for it is 
to be made of heavy cotton, with a large 
hook, which makes it easier to do. The 
nicest crocheting is that which is 
neither tight nor loose. Try to crochet 
this bag in that way. 

To make the bag, you will need three 
balls of mercerized slipper cotton, or 
other heavy cotton, and a No. 114 steel 
crochet hook. You may choose any 
color you like. Blue or tan or rose 
would be pretty. 


First row: Chain 93. Do you remem- 
ber how to make a dc? Throw the cot- 
ton over the hook, draw through the 
chain, throw cotton over hook again, 
draw through two loops, then throw 
cotton over again, and draw through 
the other two loops. 1 de on each of 
the remaining dc, making 88 dc in all; 
ch 3, turn. 

Second row: Skip the last dc, make 1 
de in each of next 2 de. Now ch 2, 
skip 2 de, 1 de in next de, which makes a 
space. Make 26 more sp, then 1 de on 
each of 3 de, ch 3, turn. 

Third row: Make this row just like 
the second row. Chain 3, turn. 

Fourth row: 1 de on each of 2 de, 1 
sp, 2 de under 2 ch, 1 de on de, which 
makes one block. Make one more block, 
then 21 sp, 2 bl, 1 sp, 3 de, ch 3, turn. 

Fifth row: 2 de, 2 sp, 1 bl on bl, 1 bl on 
sp, 9 sp, 1 bl, 9 sp, 2 bl, 2 sp, 3 de, ch 3, 
turn. 

Sixth row: 2 de, 2 sp, 5 bl, 5 sp, 3 bl, 
5 sp, 5 bl, 2 sp, 3 de, ch 3, turn. 

You can now follow diagram 1 easily 
if, as you finish it, you mark each row 
off the diagram. When you learn to 
do it, it is much easier to crochet from 
the diagram than by directions. 

When you have finished this side of 
the bag, make another side like it; then 
make straps like those in the picture of 
the finished bag (diagram 2). 

Directions for straps: Fasten your 
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cotton to the sixteenth stitch from the 
end of the first row of one side of the 
bag; ch 8, 1 de on each of 4 stitches, 
working toward the nearest end of bag. 
Ch 3, turn, skip last de, 1 de on each 
of 4 de, ch 3, turn, and continue in 
this way until you have 25 rows of de. 
Break cotton. Fasten well by pulling 
your cotton back through the stitches. 
Now tie your cotton to the 16th st from 
other end of the bag. Then make an- 
other strap making 26 rows. When 
you have finished the second strap do 
not break cotton at end of 26th row. In- 
stead, make 1 dc in first de of other 
strap, 1 de in each of 4 de, ch 3, turn, 
1 de in each of 9 de, ch 3, turn, and con- 
tinue making rows of 9 dc until the 
strap is long enough to hang the bag 
comfortably from your shoulder. 


When you have finished the straps on 
the other side of the bag, leave about a 
foot of the cotton before breaking. Cro- 
chet the straps together by laying them 


flat together and drawing 
the cotton through the ee 
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you will see that the bottom rows of the 
sides of the bag are even. Then make 
the row of spaces in which the fringe is 
to be crocheted. To do this, tie your cot- 
ton through both sides of the bag at one 
corner; ch 5, skip 2 de, 1 de in the next 
de, ch 2, skip 2 de, 1 de in the next de, 
and continue making these spaces to 
the end of the row. There should be 
29 sp. Be sure that you catch both 
sides of the bag with each de, or when 
you use the bag you may lose some of 
its contents. Without breaking the cot- 
ton, make the fringe. 


Directions for fringe: Take a loop of 
cotton up under the first sp, draw the 
cotton through this loop very tightly; 
draw the loop that is now on the hook 
out into a loop about three inches long. 
Let this stay on the hook and take an- 
other loop from under the same sp; 
draw cotton through this and pull it out 
on the hook as long as the other loop. 
Make four of these long loops under 


tops of the de on each 


strap; draw the cotton 


through the two loops on. 
the hook, and draw loop 
through next stitches of 
strap; draw cotton 
through the two loops on 
the hook, and continue in 
this way to the end. 


Break cotton, and fasten 


it will be strong enough to 


hold the weight of the bag 
and its contents. Lay the 


two sides of the bag to- 
gether evenly. Perhaps 


it would be well to tack 


them together in places, 

so that you will not get anuenee 
one side stretched longer than the other ; 

crochet the sides together as you did 

the straps. When you have done this, 


each sp, and one on the de between each 
sp. Be sure that you draw each one 
out as long as the first one. When your 
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hook gets too full of the long loops to 
crochet easily, drop them from the 
hook; pick up the last loop of the lot, 
and begin to fill the hook again. When 
you have drawn the last loop, break 
cotton about four inches long and tie it 
close to the last loop, and near the dc 
through which the loop is made. Cut 
all the loops in the center, spread out 
flat, and trim the fringe evenly. This 
finishes the bag, ready for use the very 
first day.of school. 

Perhaps next summer you will want 
to make a nice little bag to go with 
your summer clothes, so save the direc- 
tions and the diagram for the bag. For 
such a bag you will need some fine 
mercerized crochet cotton, number 50 
or 60, in pink or blue or white, as you 
choose, and a fine crochet hook. The 
finer cotton will make a very pretty bag, 
but perhaps you will need to practice 
some on your crochet work in the mean- 
time, for it is not so easy to work with 
the finer cotton as with the coarser. 
You are going to learn to do every- 
thing well, you say? That is a fine 
spirit, and I believe you will do it. 


TAB LE 


Amen. 


God feeds the daisy in the field, 
The birdling, in its nest; 
And, with the daisy and the bird, 

He gives to me His best. 
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Wheelbarrows are expensive to buy, 
and usually they are larger than a boy 
wants. But you can build one at small 
cost, and really there are a hundred and 
one ways to use it. You can use it even 
to make money, by 
wheeling off trash 
and hauling mate- 
rials, and so forth, 
for the neighbors. 

Perhaps you can 
buy a wheel at a 
store or at a junk 
yard, but if not, 
you can make one 
of wood. Cut out 
of 1 inch lumber 
two circular pieces 
12 inches in diam- 
eter, and nail them 
together. Put a 
strip of tin on for 
a tire. 

Make the frame- 
work as_ pictured, 
by using pieces of 2 by 2 lumber for 
handles, and 1 by 2 for crossbars. The 
most difficult part about making a 
wheelbarrow is the setting of the wheel, 
for it must be exactly in the center; 
tight enough not to wabble, and yet not 
tight enough to bind. For this part of 
the wheelbarrow, you will need a short 
iron bar that will fit into the hole in 
the wheel. Cut two wedge shaped 
blocks, and after boring in each holes 
large enough to hold the axle, nail the 


wedge shaped blocks to the main bars, 
at the ends. Small blocks with holes in 
them for the axle to pass through also 
are required. Fit these between the 
wheel and the wedge shaped blocks. 


You can now assemble the wheel and 
blocks on the axle (as shown in the 
illustration), and nail the handles to 
the crossbars, to hold everything snugly 
in place. 

Perhaps you can obtain from your 
grocer a box of the exact size for the 
wheelbarrow. Nail it on the frame. 
As the sizes are left open, you can use 
this plan to make a very small wheel- 
barrow or a large one, just as you may 
decide. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. 


To do this we 


cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from those who have not already sent us a contribution. We can- 


not use anything that has been copied or told you by another. 


We want your 


work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the Young Authors De- 
partment, so please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


A NORTH SHEPSTONE GARDEN 
IN THE EVENING 


By MAry PEECH (11 years) 


Rumbarre, Salisbury, South Rhodesia, 
South Africa 

Dark skies, brown earth, 

Great, gray trees, 

And flowers, 

A faint sea breeze, 

And grass clad paths where many feet 
have trod— 

A great, silent beauty, born of God. 


ROSE MARIE AND THE FAIRY 
By CAROL LUCILE LUTZ 
Denver, Colo. 


Once there was a little girl whose 
name was Rose Marie. She did not like 
to help her mother. Rose Marie had 
beautiful long curls and rosy cheeks. 
She did not like to help her mother be- 
cause she thought that any one who 
had such long curls and such rosy 
cheeks as she should not work. 

One day she said to her mother: “I 
do not want to work for you. You will 
have to get a maid.” 

“Why, Rose Marie, what can be the 


matter with you?” her mother asked. 
“T know: You went to bed late last 
night.” 

But that was not the reason, for I 
have already told you that Rose Marie 
thought herself too beautiful to work. 

That night she lay in bed and cried. 
The little fairy of the clock, who heard 
her, felt sorry for her and said: “Dear 
little Rose Marie, you have never been 
so sad before. What can be the matter 
with you?” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Rose Marie. “I do 
not want to work. I want to be a pic- 
ture of myself, for then I shall never 
have to work and I can always look 
beautiful.” 

“You shall have your wish,” said the 
fairy. 

So Rose Marie became a picture and 
hung on the wall. She was very happy 
for a few days, but soon her brother’s 
birthday came. He began to invite his 
friends to the party, and oh! how Rose 
Marie wished that she were her own 
little self. 

A few days afterward she looked 
down upon her brother’s birthday 
party. They had ice cream, cake, and 
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candy, and she thought: “Oh! How I 
wish I were myself!” 

Soon afterward Rose Marie’s family 
went to a park for a picnic—all but 
Rose Marie. She was a picture, hang- 
ing on the wall! She was left all alone, 
and she did not like it. Then, although 
she was a picture on the wall, she really 
began to cry. The little clock fairy 
came out and said, ‘““What is the matter, 
Rose Marie?” 

And Rose Marie answered, “Dear 
little clock fairy, please, please turn me 
back into Rose Marie!” 

The clock fairy did so. And after 
that she helped her mother faithfully 
and thanked God that she was her own 
little self. 


THE MOON 
By JANE CARLSON (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
I look out of my window 
Every night when I’m in bed, 
And see the lovely moon so bright 
Away up overhead. 


It is so bright and silvery, 
It’s as lovely as can be. 

I often see its big round face 
Asmiling down at me. 


And sometimes when I’m sleeping 

I dream I climb so high 

That at last I reach the big round 
moon 

Away up in the sky. 


But in the morning when I wake 
And go outside to play, 

I find the moon has gone to bed 
To sleep all through the day. 


GOD'S WILL 
By HARTWICK VANHEES (10 years) 
Dallas, Texas. 


God’s will is for us to be happy; 
God’s will is for us to be true; 
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God’s will is for us to love Him; 
God’s will is for us to believe in Him. 


OUR BABY 
By ELIZABETH EDWARDS (13 years) 
Georgetown, Tex. 
There’s a baby in our family 
That’s just as cute as pie. 
She peeps around the table 
And is always saying “I.” 


She’s the cutest little baby 
With eyes of turquoise blue, 

And when you scold her, just for fun, 
She smiles right back at you. 


Her name is Mary Frances 

And oh, my, how she prances! 
When music once is struck 

Why then she up and dances. 


Our house is always littered 
With playthings of all kinds, 
And she cuts such funny capers 
That our family never minds. 


TOM AND DAVID 
By ELIZABETH MELLOR (7 years) 
Saxonville, Mass. 

Once upon a time there was a boy 
who did not like to work. His name 
was Tom. 

One morning Tom’s mother asked 
him if he would wash the dishes for 
her. He said, “I want to go and play 
with the boys.” 

One day a boy came to live in the 
house next door. His name was David. 
He did his work in the morning. 

Tom went to play with David. Da- 
vid’s mother came to the door. “Good 
morning, Tom,” said David’s mother. 
“Good morning,” said Tom. “Can Da- 
vid come out and play?” “David does 
work to help me every morning,” said 
David’s mother. 

So Tom ran home and helped his 
mother, and he did it every morning 
afterward. 
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A LITTLE LAMB 
By HELEN CAIN 
Cadiz, Ohio 


One day as Anna, a young peasant 
girl, was going through a field to her 
work she ran across a mother sheep 
that belonged to one of the neighbors. 
The mother sheep was walking back 
and forth in front of something lying 
on the ground. Anna went over to 
where the older sheep was, and to her 
surprise she found a new born lamb. 

As the lamb was too young and weak 
to walk, Anna took it up in her arms 
and carried it home. The mother sheep 
followed right beside the girl. The 
sheep seemed to know that Anna was 
going to care for her lamb. 

Anna put the lamb in a warm place 
in the barn. She took the best of care 
of it for several weeks, the mother 
sheep staying right by the little one’s 
side all the time, watching over it. 

It was not long till the little lamb 
was growing fine and getting fat and 
was able to walk all around in the field 
with its mother. During the time Anna 
was caring for it the lamb was learning 
to like its new mistress very much; it 
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always went to meet her when it saw 
her coming. She petted it and they 
were real friends. The mother also 
seemed to have much faith in Anna, so 
the three lived very happily until the 
real owners came for the lamb and its 
mother. 


AUTUMN 
By ELIZABETH LLOYD (12 years) 
Little Compton, R. I. 

Autumn pageants gay and bright, 
Autumn spirits, gay and light, 

Red for mischief, 

Gold for beauty— 
Autumn has no sense of duty. 


TRUSTFULNESS 
By RUTH ELIZABETH VANIMAN 
(9 years) 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
The night is nearly here 
The day is closing it’s weary eyes, 
But why should I have any fear, 
When dark and clouded are the skies, 
For God is here with me. 
He walks with you and me each day. 
He even helps the little bee, 
So why, at night, should He not guide 
my way? 


By Bettie Ru 


When the rain comes pouring down, 
You needn’t pout, you shouldn’t frown; 
Just think of little things like these: 

It helps the flowers and the trees. 
Suppose we couldn’t have the rain 

To patter on the window pane. 

I think you’d better smile and nod, 
Rememb’ring all things come from God. 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 
Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 


Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 


For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Hail, Club Members: 

Are we ready to start the school 
year right? If not, let us turn back 
to the front inside cover page and read 
again, very carefully, our editor’s let- 
ter. Then let’s make up our minds to 
leave out of our speech all of the “I 
can’ts,” the “I won’ts,” and the “I 
don’t likes.” If we will do this we will 
do better work, we will enjoy the asso- 
ciation with our schoolmates more, and 
our teachers will find it much easier to 
instruct us. 

When a large group of persons set 
about to do a certain thing, they con- 
centrate their efforts around one idea, 
and they call that idea their keynote. 
Let us take as our keynote, around 
which to concentrate our efforts during 
September, “I receive what I give. I 
give good and I receive good.” 


Before an athlete enters a contest he 
puts himself through a rigid course of 
training. We can think of ourselves 
as mental athletes, preparing to enter 
a contest with ourselves for the goal 
of the next higher grade. We can give 
ourselves a rigid course of training by 
keeping in our minds our keynote, “I 
receive what I give. I give good and 
I receive good.” 

Our keynote will help us to do away 
with the “I can’ts,” the “I won’ts,” and 
the “I don’t likes.” The contestant who 
makes a good showing on the first lap 
of the race has an advantage. Ready, 
Go! 


Secretary. 


The following letter is from a reader 
in California. The readers of Wee Wis- 
dom can help one another by repeating 
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The Prayer of Faith. I am sure we 
shall all be glad to pray for Jack’s 
father and mother. Jack’s name is on 
the list of those who wish to have our 
prayers. If any of our readers or our 
members of the Good Words Booster 
club desire the rest of us to help with 
school work or in growing healthy bod- 
ies, or in overcoming ugly habits, or 
any of those things, I shall be glad to 
put the names on the list. Other boys 
and girls are being helped. If you need 
help send in your name. 

Here is Jack’s letter: 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have just renewed 
my subscription for you and I am so happy 
to have you come to me for another year. 
I am filling my prosperity bank by earning 
dimes by helping Mother. I am in the 
sixth grade. We live on the:desert for my 
daddy’s health. I wish the readers of Wee 
Wisdom would pray for my daddy’s health 
and for my mother to stay well. I would 
also like some of the readers to write to me. 
I pass my copies of you on to other chil- 
dren. They like them very much. 

I have a little brother, Bobby. He is 
nearly eight months old, and he has six 
teeth. As soon as he is able to speak I am 
going to teach him The Prayer of Faith. 
—Jack Paul Ullenbruch. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love Wee Wisdom. 
Today a little girl came in and read Wee 
Wisdom. She liked 
it very well. One 
night I was sick 
and I said: “God 
is my health, I 
can’t be sick.” The 
next morning I was 
better. Once I 
couldn’t get my 
arithmetic, so I 
said The Prayer of 
Faith and I got 100.—Robert Hardesty. 

All the rules of arithmetic are in the 
mind of God. When you learn to know 
that the same mind that is in God is in 
you, all the rules of arithmetic can be 
made clear to you. Robert is learning 
that this is true. 

Dear Editor—I enjoy your magazine 
very much. The stories are interesting and 
helpful. We had a test in geography. I 
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had worked hard at it and knew I would 
get a good grade on it. Before we took 
the test I said The Prayer of Faith. When 
the teacher gave our papers back, my grade 
was very high. I am entirely cured of hay 
fever and catarrh, for which I am very 
thankful.—Ruth Doering. 

Dear Secretary—I am very glad to tell 
you that I have kept the pledge well since 
I joined our club. It has helped me in my 
school work and in many other things. I 
think all people should join the club, for it 
helps one to speak kind, cheerful words. 
When my school work is hard, I say, “God 
is my help in every need,” and I find it 
easy to do my work. I say The Prayer of 
Faith at night, in the morning, and at mid- 
day. I feel happier since I joined the club. 
When I feel like speaking an unkind word, 
I remember that I am a member of the 
Good Words Booster club, and happiness 
fills my heart.—Eda Beswick, Jamaica, 
B. W. I. 

Dear Secretary—I have been keeping my 
pledge faithfully. Through 
the words, “I hear no evil, $08. 
speak no evil, see no evil,” 
I have controlled many ugly 
thoughts and words. I am 
trying very hard to control 
my temper when I am spoken 
to. Everything has been 
very nice since I have tried 
to carry out my pledge.—Ivy Andersen. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI have been a reader 
of Wee Wisdom for over three years. I 
like Wee Wisdom so much that I keep the 
old ones and read them over. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every morning and every 
night. I should like to have Wee Wisdom 
come every week instead of every month. 
I am renewing my subscription.—Charles 
Milby Bragg. 

Many of us feel about Wee Wisdom 
as Charles does. Our editor probably 
feels that once a month is quite often 
enough. But wasn’t she good to us 
when she increased the size of Wee 
Wisdom’s pages! 

I wonder if Charles and Jeane have 
been putting their heads together. 
Here is Jeane’s letter: 

Dear Editor—I enjoy reading Wee Wis- 
dom very very much. I think it is the 
nicest child’s magazine published, and so 
does my mother. My mother has learned 
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The Prayer of Faith. I say the prayer 
every night. One night I had a headache. 
I said The Prayer of Faith over and over 
again, and after a while the headache was 
gone.—Jeane De Vere Lierboe. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I think you are a 
lovely book. It seems such a long time to 
wait each month for you. I liked “The 
Treasure in Tin Can Patch” very much, 
and I also like The Prayer of Faith. I pass 
Wee Wisdom on to my friend and she en- 
joys it also. I live in the country. I would 
much rather live here than in town. Watch- 
ing the rules of nature is such fun; but I 
wish I lived where peaches grow.—Eunice 
Shewand, England. 


Here is a letter from another little 
girl who lives in the British West 
Indies. She is watching her words 
closely. 


Dear Secretary—Thank you for your 
letter admitting me into the club. I am 
trying hard to keep the rules and not to 
use ugly words. I find that the Good Words 
Booster club is help- s 
ing me a great deal. . 
I often start to use ( ‘, 
an ugly word, but I 
stop myself. Some- 
times when some one 
tries to make me do 
something that I do 
not like to do, I start 
to say that I am not going to do it, but 
when I remember that I am a member of 
the Good Words Booster club I stop at “I 
am not,” and say, “All right,” and I get up 
and start to do what I am told to do.—Ethel 
Allen, Trinidid, B. W. I. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith. I am using our club 
motto, and, as it is raining, I am going to 
make sunshine. I am sure it will help me 
to be a better girl. Since my brother can- 
not write letters yet, he is going to play 
that he belongs to the club. He is going 
to say good words.—Jean Wilson. 


Jean can have sunshine at any time 
and in any place. 


Dear Friend—I would still like to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster club. 
I make affirmations for school work every 
day and I get on very well at school. I 
never have colds now.—Goodwin Curry, 
New Zealand. 
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We are glad to enroll Goodwin as a 
member of our club. 


Dear Secretary—I love poems, and I 
have memorized “Heart’s Garden.” I am 
earnestly trying to be a faithful club mem- 
ber. I have memorized the 91st Psalm, the 
23d Psalm, and the Beatitudes. I want to 
fill my heart’s garden so full of beautiful 
thoughts that there will be no room for 
weeds. Mother says God has given me a 
beautiful body temple, and I am going to 
keep it a holy temple for Him. Mother 
asked what I would put into my temple and 


I said, “Love, faith, courage, wisdom, 
knowledge, judgment, and joy.”—Olive 
Bellows. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Keith Byron Hamilton Woolley, Cradoc, 
Tasmania; Estellah Campbell, box 842, Bis- 
marck, Mo.; Ella Lucille Turner, Santa Fe, 
Okla.; Leona Wiederin, route 2, Carroll, 
Iowa; Elizabeth Loren, 510 N. 19th st., 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Fay Parker (11 years), 83-4 
Hayes ave., Racine, Wis.; Bertha L. Kernen 
(13 years), box 106, Del Norte, Colo.; 
Velma Carrie Marsh, 133 W. 57th st., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Tommie Mae Walker, route 
2, box 74, Memphis, Tenn.; Cooper Clifton, 
939 N. Gilbet st., Danville, Ill.; Letha 
Blanche Allen (11 years), box 41, Oil Hill, 
Kans.; Anna Marie Otis, 2220 W. Madison 
st., Chicago, Ill.; Mary J. Zwickel, 630 East 
Maple st., Jeffersonville, Ind.; Ellen Ger- 
trude Slaughter, box 191, Norborne, Mo.; 
Mary Alice Givens, route 2, Glencoe, Okla.; 
Decita White, 19 st., bldg. 19, Balboa, C. Z.; 
Joy Boardson (13 years), Turtle Lake, 
N. Dak.; Doris Doyle (11 years), 65 Rox- 
bury rd., Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; Rob 
Strickland, Clifton, Tenn.; Wheeler Marie 
Prevatt, 163 Belmont Circular rd., Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Jack Paul Ullen- 
bruch, box 201, Barstow, Calif. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Dorothy Louise Squires: for health of 
grandmother and self; W. P. Parks: for a 
new home; Monell McWilliams: for self 
and family; Frankie Mae Moore: for confi- 
dence and courage in public speaking; Jack 
Paul Ullenbruch: health for father and 
mother; Frances Adams, for health for self 
and others. 
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LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 9, 1928. 


Paul in Athens and Corinth.—Acts 
18:1-11; I Timothy 2:3-7. 


GOLDEN TExT—For I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified—I Corin- 

thians 2:2. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Love is a wonderful gift that God has 
put into our hearts, but it can be used 
in selfish ways if it is not’ guided by the 
power of Spirit. That is why we say 
that we need to cleanse and to purify 
the heart, which is the seat of love. 
Then all the ideas that come from the 
heart will help to build us into perfec- 
tion, instead of tearing down our bodies 
and our minds. 

This is taught us by Paul’s going to 
preach in Corinth, which stands for the 
lovely, the beautiful. No matter how 
beautiful a thought or a place may be, 
the light of spiritual teaching adds new 
beauty to it. 

We are glad to know that Paul was a 
tentmaker. Truth loves to build, and 
it works not only in the spiritual but in 
the material world as well. Aquila and 
Priscilla also were tentmakers, and 
while Paul lived and worked with them 
they built tents and helped men to build 
spiritual ideas. We should work to fill 
with Spirit not only our minds and our 
hearts, but our bodies also, so that every 
outer act will show forth the God in us. 

God often tries to speak to us, to let 
us know His will. He told Paul, in a 
vision, to speak boldly and not to be 
afraid. We should learn to listen for 
the voice of God in us, for when it comes 
to us it gives us strength to do the work 
that He would have us do. 

God wants every child of His to be 
saved in spirit, mind, and body. He 
does not want some to have His Truth 


and others to be without it. It is 
through the name of Jesus Christ, and 
through the power of the Christ in us 
that we are saved from every error 
thought, and from all unhappiness. 


LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 16, 1928. 


Paul Writes to. His Friends in Cor- 
inth.—I Corinthians 1-4. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together in 
unity!—Psalms 133:1. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Perfect oneness with God and with all 
His children is the thing most needed in 
doing God’s work upon the earth. True 
oneness, or unity, comes from Spirit, 
from the divine love that is in our 
hearts. While the Christ mind is active 
in us we do not have misunderstandings 
or disagreements with others. 

Paul knew that while the people of 
Christ were looking to the different 
teachers, it would be easy for them to 
get different ideas from the lessons. 
Each teacher, though he may be giving 
the same Truth that other teachers give, 
tells it in his own way. If the pupil 
pays more attention to the way the 
teacher tells it than he does to the lesson 
itself, he may find many differences 
among teachers. 

We should keep our thoughts fixed 
upon Truth, no matter through what hu- 
man teachers it may come. There is 
only one teacher, the Christ Mind that 
is in each one of us. This is the only 
sure guide. Christ is always the same; 
He is the real, true self of all of us. 
Through Him all that the Father has is 
ours. No other power can bring us the 
good that God wants us to have. 

If we let the Christ work in us, the 
seed of Truth is planted in every part 
of our lives and of our affairs. Spirit- 
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ual understanding waters the seed and 
then waters the Truth as it grows, and 
helps it to bear good fruit. Spirit gives 
the growth. 

We should remember that we belong 
to Christ. That is why He is always 
trying to save us from error and sin. 
So, while we are thankful for the help 
that we get from human teachers, we 
keep our hearts open to the Christ, the 
real teacher. 


LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 23, 1928. 


The Christian Basis of Total Absti- 
nence. (Temperance Lesson.)—I Cor- 
inthians 8:1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXxT—Let no man seek his 
own, but each his neighbor’s good.—I 
Corinthians 10:24. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


It is sometimes a hard task for us to 
get over our old habit of looking at outer 
things instead of at the idea that is back 
of them, which is the right way to view 
all things. When we see money, our 
first thought is to count it and figure 
what it will buy, instead of trying to 
think of God’s blessing that helps us to 
have the money. Some of the people 
of Corinth worshiped idols, which they 
thought stood for a god of some kind. 
They made sacrifices to the idols, and 
they thought that they were helped by 
eating the meat that had been sacrificed 
to the idols. 

In one of his letters to the people of 
the church in Corinth Paul gave them 
the truth about such things. He knew 
that not only their outer acts, but their 
inner thoughts and feelings as well, 
should be changed so that they could 
be truly free in the understanding of 
God and in divine love for all men. 

We all have those about us who need 
our help, and often we help them by the 
example we set for them. We may do 
things that, in our strength and knowl- 
edge, are right for us to do. But if 
others who are weaker than we try to 
do the same things, and sorrow and 
trouble come to them, we may be partly 
the cause. 

If our hearts are filled with divine 
love, we do not want to follow the selfish 
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ideas that may come to us; we want to 
do only that which is helpful to others. 
As we think more about others and less 
about ourselves, we show that we love 
the good and the true, and so we draw 
more of them to us. 


LESSON 14, SEPTEMBER 30, 1928. 
Review: Paul the Missionary. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Christ liveth in me. 
—Gal. 2:20. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The lessons of the past quarter teach 
us the secret of living the Christ life, or, 
as Paul calls it, “putting on Christ.” 
As Paul went to many places to preach 
the Christ message, so the spiritual 
thoughts in us go out to all parts of our 
bodies and our affairs, to lift them to 
the Christ standard. 

At first Paul (or Saul) stands for the 
will in us, which has been taught to love 
God, but which keeps God’s law in the 
letter only, forgetting the true spirit of 
it. The will must be converted, or 
turned to the Christ, if it is to do its 
best work. This is conversion, by which 
we are filled with the light of God’s un- 
derstanding. | 

When the real Truth comes to us, we 
begin our missionary work and try to 
plant the seed of Truth in many new 
places. While we are spreading the 
Christ message we are learning the love 
way of teaching, rather than the old 
fighting way that Saul had used against 
the Christians. 

The different places in which Paul 
taught teach us that we have many 
thoughts and that all of them should 
hear and have a chance to understand 
the Christ message. Some have to be 
reached in one way, and some in an- 
other. A perfect unity must be found 
in which all can join. That unity is in 
the Christ Spirit. When we let that 
spirit fill us and be our only guide, we 
rise above quarrels and disagreements 
and find oneness with God and with all 
His creation. 

If we can see ourselves growing as 
Paul grew, into a closer understanding 
of the Christ, and finding new love for 
our fellow men, we may know that we 
have the real teaching that is in the 
lessons of the quarter. 
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by LipA R.Harpy _ 


My mother did not have the time 
To fix me up all sweet, 
And Daddy had too much to do 
To lead me down the street; 
But I will go all by myself 
To Sunday school, just so, 
Without a hat or any coat, 
Because I love to go. 
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BLANCHE CORWER 


THE SPARTANS GO TO THE FAIR 


The first part of September the 
Spartans did rather indifferent work in 


school. They were not disobedient, of 
course; they were simply inattentive. 

“Have you lost interest in arithmetic, 
Henry?” asked Miss Morgan after a 
particularly trying lesson. “You im- 
proved so much last year.” 

“No, Miss Morgan,” explained Red 
hastily. “I like arithmetic but the 
weather is so hot that it doesn’t seem 
to be time for school. I can keep my 
body here, but my mind slips out the 
window and paddles around in the 
creek.” 

The rest of the gang assured Miss 
Morgan that Red was right, and that 
when it was cool enough to close the 
windows, minds would be more ready 
to stay with bodies, in the schoolroom. 
In the meantime they agreed to try to 
control their wandering thoughts. 
They really did better until one Friday 
afternoon, when they seemed totally 
unable to keep their thoughts on their 
studies. Their languidness however 
had been replaced by restless energy. 
At recess Miss Morgan learned the 
cause of the excitement. 

“Do you remember David’s cousin 
Bob’s big brother John?” Kegs asked 
her. 

Miss Morgan did. 

“Well, he’s an airplane pilot and he’s 
going to take passengers up at the fair- 
grounds tomorrow.” 


“He’s going to take us up for half 
price,” interrupted Chink, “because 
we’re Bob’s friends.” 

Chores were hurriedly finished on 
Saturday morning and the Spartans 
gathered at David’s. The visit to the 
county fair was always an event, but 
with flying as an added attraction— 
why, already the Spartans were walk- 
ing on air. 

“IT wonder what’s keeping Kegs,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“I expect he’s eating a big break- 
fast,” answered Red. 

“T don’t see how he could be inter- 
ested in eating today,” said Chink. “I 
could hardly swallow my orange juice.” 

But for once the gang was wrong. 
Kegs, who usually enjoyed his break- 
fast, from his fruit to the last spoonful 
of his cereal and cream, had been barely 
able to drink half of his glass of milk. 
Now he was trudging slowly down the 
road toward David’s. 

“I’m not going to be a coward,” he 
declared, kicking a clod into the ditch. 
“I’m a Spartan and I’m not afraid,” he 
said stoutly. 

Suddenly he sank dejectedly to a rock 
by the roadside, his head in his hands. 
“T must be afraid,” he admitted to him- 
self, “or my hands wouldn’t be so cold 
and my throat so lumpy.” 

As suddenly as he had sank upon the 
rock, he jumped to his feet and strode 
down the road. 


“T’ll never let them know I’m scared,” 
he said. “T’ll get right in when my turn 
comes.” 

David’s father was ready to leave 
when Kegs got there. After shutting 
the big gate behind them, they drove 
up the lane and on to the main road. 

Soon they were mixing with the 
happy crowds at the fairgrounds. All 
wandered here and there, eating pop 
corn and drinking lemonade—all, that 
is, except Kegs, who did not seem to be 
hungry. 

After lunch the gang went to the 
hangar. Cousin John, in helmet and 
“coveralls,” was tuning up his motor. 

“This is a good time for you boys to 
go up,” he called. “There is a lull in 
business about noontime. I can take 
two at a time. Who’s first?” 

It was agreed that David and Cousin 
Bob should have the honor of the first 
ride. Cousin John gave them helmets 
and goggles, and they climbed into the 
front of the “ship.” Cousin John took 
his seat behind; the mechanic yelled, 
“contact,” and whirled the propeller. 


“T’ll never let them know I’m scared.” 
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The plane taxied over the dusty field. 
As it turned and took the air in the 
teeth of the wind, Red suggested that 
he and Kegs and Andy might enjoy ice 
cream cones while they were waiting. 


“You fellows go ahead. I don’t want 
any,” said Kegs. 


“Kegs Morris, you’re afraid to go 
up,” accused Red. 


“T am not,” denied Kegs. “I’m just 
not hungry.” 


Cousin Bob and David climbed out of 
the “ship,” both chattering at once: 
“Oh, boy! It’s great! We went over 
two thousand feet high.” 


“Who’s next?” called Cousin John. 
“You go on up, Andy,” said Red. “T’ll 
go with Kegs. He’s scared pink.” 


Kegs laughed loudly. “Scared,” he 
mocked. ‘Why should I be, with John 
as pilot?” 

When their turn came, Kegs clam- 
bered up into the ship first. As the 
motor started Red yelled in his ear, 
“Are you really afraid?” 

Kegs shook his head in denial. He 
was sure he would stutter if he tried 
to speak. Then they took off. As they 
mounted smoothly Kegs drew a deep 
breath of relief. Why, this was fun. 
It wasn’t a bit “scary.” Soon he began 
to look down. There was the race track 
to the right, and beyond that he could 
see their own church in town. He 
turned to show it to Red, but that 
young man was not interested in the 
view below. He was looking straight 
ahead and he responded to Kegs’ nudge 
with a sickly grin. 


Then Cousin John turned the ship 
and it tipped gently. Below, a thousand 
feet or more, a black and white cow 
was calmly eating clover. 

“That old cow doesn’t even see us,” 
Kegs yelled. Red, clinging to the bar 
in front of them, did not see the cow, 
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either, for the excellent reason that his 
eyes were shut tight. He did not open 
them until the plane reached the 
ground and went bumping across the 
field to a stop. 

Kegs turned a radiant face to Cousin 
John. “It’s great when you turn and 
tip that way,” he said. 

“That’s banking,” smiled John. “I’m 
glad you enjoyed it.” 

“Were you afraid, Kegs?” asked David. 

“T’ll say he wasn’t,” Red answered 
for Kegs. “He was a regular Spartan. 
I’ll take back what I said about his 
being scared. I got a bit dizzy myself. 
Too much ice cream I guess. I noticed 
it the first time I tried to look down.” 

“But that feeling wore off, 
didn’t it?” asked Andy. 

“I don’t know,” admitted 
Red. “I didn’t look down 
again.” 

The gang all laughed, and 
Kegs felt relieved that after 
all he had not been afraid. 
Then he remembered that the 
Spartans thought him brave 
because they did not know 
how afraid he had been before- 
hand. He wanted them to think 
he was brave, but he could not 
sail under false colors. 

“Red, I didn’t tell you the 
truth when you asked me if I 
was afraid,” he admitted. “I 
was scared stiff. The reason 
I didn’t eat an ice cream cone 
was because I couldn’t swal- 
low. I didn’t get over it until 
we began going up and I saw 
how easy it was. 
prize coward, I guess.” 


I’m the | 
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Cousin John laid a hand on Keg’s 
shoulder. 

“You’re a bit mixed in your ideas, 
Kegsy,” he said. “A fellow who is 
afraid to do a thing, but grits his teeth 
and does it, isn’t my idea of a coward. 
It doesn’t take much courage to do a 
thing if you’re not afraid. A coura- 
geous person is one vsho overcomes fear. 
As a Spartan, you’ll do.” 

“I’m sure glad I did overcome it,” 
grinned Kegs. “If I hadn’t I wouldn’t 
have found out how much fun it is 
to fly.” 

It was a happy Kegs who kicked 
clods into the ditch on his way home 
that evening. 
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LETTER MAZE 
By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


By beginning at the square marked “Start” and going up or down, back 
or forth (do not move diagonally), from square to square, to the place marked 
“End,” the names of twelve American cities may be spelled. Each square 
should be used once and once only. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST WEE WISDOM 


Picture Word Puzzle: Pansy, rose, wanted-wasted; tank-task ; runt- 

daisy, peony. rust; pony-posy; vane-vase; front- 
Change a letter Puzzle: Latent- frost; miner-miser. 

latest; planter-plaster; _—tent-test; Hidden Word Puzzle: Fairy. 
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16 WEE WISDOM’S WAY 

“No, dear.” 

“Papa, don't you ‘member you said lots of times: ‘God is 
ever’ where, always’?” 

“Yes, dear, I said that.” 

“ "En what makes you fink it’s funny “cause He kept off the 
bug’oos last night?” 

“Oh, darling! sometimes when God shows too much attention 
to our loved ones, we fear he is coaxing them away from us.” 
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AUNT JOY 19 


“Oh, Grace, baby! Little folks can't understand the wise 
things of God.” 

“Now, Brother,”'put in Aunt Joy, “you don't seem to agree 
with Jesus Christ on that subject. He said: ‘I thank thee, O 
Father, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.” If God is everywhere pres- 
ent, as you teach these children, why may not Grace expect him 
to do as much for her here as anywhere? If he fills all place and 


all time, how is it possible for him to be any more present at one 
place or one time than at another?” 
hela Sister Joy,” said Papa, “you take an unusual view of 


does not choose to make us satisfied with this 
that we may look to the life beyond and pre- 


Joy, “will you please to recall the 


Aunt Joy went on talking 


| All up there to get away from trouble, pain, 
“But, Papa, ‘at doein’t seem nice o” 
folkses up in heaven than down ‘ere.” 


A Story for the Whole Family 


WEE WISDOM’S WAY is the story of You'll like WEE WISDOM’S WAY S° 
the Day family. The whole family well that you’ll read it over and over. 
seemed to be having a rather hard You will not be the only one to like it 
time; Ned was a cripple, and his’ either, because it’s a story that Mother 
mother an invalid. Then Aunt Joy* and Dad will like too. You may send 
came along. She had a wonderful idea, for it either in a paper binding for 
which Trixie, the youngest member of $.50, or cloth binding, for $.75. 

the family, put into action. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy - Kansas City, Mo. 
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=| Ask Aunt Joy, then; she can explain these things to | ae 
ie He coaxed her darling boy, just your age, off to heay Il Bs 
“Why, Aunt Joy, what for? If He's ‘ere 
& does he take ‘em to heaven to have “em for?” : 
“He doesn’t, dear,” said Aunt Joy. ‘ati 
vs “Heaven, sweet one,” said Papa, 4 by Jesus? It may give these children Hh Eee é 
heaven is God's beautiful home.” 
|| “But, Papa, I don’t ‘stan’; didn’t ees 
wiv us? How can he be “ere and some’ within 
| “Dear child, God is ew “Except ye become as a little child, i 2s 
“ "En what makes folks talk “bout race, there is where Jesus Christ told 
right “ere?” for the “great white throne,” a king KG 
% “Well, my baby, you see, up in hei his kingdom; so you will find that | eo: 
ed the angels are there, and when people d closely you will find that the ‘white Hl Rees 
2 re never sick or sad any more. _ So peop Fait, for what other throne would love ase 
i od is love.’ Yes, dear, the angels are Hl xo 
thing more nor less than sweet, kind 
fly about and carry messages for their | seer 
| 
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Music by M'S'C_ > 


With vigor Words by ASTRA 


i 
QL 


1. Row our gold - en_ gal - ley light, Row, row, row. 
2. Small waves try to race with us, Flash, © flash, flash, 
3. Breathe deep down and fill your lungs, _— Full, full, full, 
44 +t t 1 
fay A A A 
Now bend for - ward; rise a - gain, So, sO, so. 
See the oars dip .up_ their drops, Plash, plash, plash. 
Thrust out arms, and _ pull them back, Pull, pull, pull. 
it 
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pA Words by Astra 
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By? IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN 


POND LILIES 
We have pond lilies in our north pasture. They 


grow in the pond there. 
Buddy took me to see them. 
| Boon went to see the lilies, too. He ran after a 
| rabbit. The rabbit hid in some rocks by the bridge. 
— Boon barked, but the rabbit would not come out. 
Buddy said the rabbit might want to take a nap. 
He called Boon to come away. 
Then Boon ran after a bluejay that flew out of 
the bushes. The bluejay went into a tree, and 


scolded Boon. Then Boon came back to us. . _ 
We saw some red berries. Buddy said the ber- : 
ries were sumac. 
The pond lilies are white. Buddy said they are 
| boats for the water fairies. 
| He went into the water and picked some lilies. 
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A little snake was in the water. The snake swam 
away from Buddy. We said that the little snake 
was our sea serpent. It was a pretty sea serpent. 

We took the lilies to the house. Buddy said that 
fairies might be riding in the lilies. But I could 
not see any fairies. 

Buddy said he never saw a fairy. He said good 
thoughts are fairies. 

He told me fairies do not swim. They fly. They 
fly from a flower to a flower. 

Buddy put water into a tub. He put the lilies 
into the water. 

He said we would have our lily pond where I 
could see it when he was at school. I put my little 
boat into the water with the lilies, 

I wish a fairy would live on my boat. 
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UT TLE: LAD -To-HIS- MOTHER: 


By Genevieve M Farle) 


I wish that I could be a bird— 
I'd fly up in a tree, 

I'd fly up to the mountain top, 
And fly across the sea. 


I'd fly to Paris and Brazil, 
I'd fly to Timbuctoo, 

I'd fly around the whole wide world, 
And then come back to you. 
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The FAIRIES \ 


[WERE NOT THERE?” \ 


BY NETTIE WV. M°OREN 


I went into the garden 


SES When dew was on the grass. 
e.g thought I'd'watch for fairies. 
hee Fe For some of them might pass. 


: The dewdrops looked like jewels, 
HIE i They glistened in the sun: 
“|| gg But while I watched for fairies 


They did not pass—not one. 
| 4 ge I heard some bees ahumming, 
I saw a butterfly; 


But while I watched for fairies 
Not one of them passed by. 


I saw a rosebud bursting, 
A lily tall and fair; 

But while I watched for fairies 
The fairies were not there. 


But if I saw no fairies, 
More lovely things were there— 
The trees and flowers and dewdrops. 


And so I did not care. 
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King, Herod ruled over Beth- 
lehem at the time that little Lord 
Jesus came to sweet Mother 
Mary. 

King, Herod did not know that 
little Lord Jesus was the king, of 
love, and that he had come to 
make all the children happy and 
all the world good. He thought 
that perhaps little Lord Jesus 
had come to make himself kin3, 
of the land, so he was not willing 
that the beautiful child should 
live in the country which held 
the city of Bethlehem. 

One night when Father 
Joseph was sleeping, an angel 
spoke to him. The angel told 
him to take little Lord Jesus to 


Egypt for a 
time. 
Father 
Joseph 
arose, al- 
though it 


still was night. He awoke 
Mother Mary and told her what 
the angel had said. Then, while 
Mother Mary made haste to 
wrap little Lord Jesus, Father 
Joseph made haste to prepare 
the donkey that was to carry the 
mother and her child. Quickly 
and silently they moved. Little 
Lord Jesus peacefully slept, 
even while Mother Mary was 
dressin?, him for the journey. 
When all was ready Father 
Joseph set Mother Mary on the 
donkey’s back. Tenderly he put 
little Lord Jesus into her arms. 


Then out they started in the 


night. Father Joseph led the 
donkey. Mother Mary held her 


baby close 


to her heart. 
She felt his 
little body 
breathe, she 


felt the = 
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light touch of his breath. In 
the darkness of the night she 
could see his face, as if a light 
came from it. 

“Look, my husband;” she said 
to Father Joseph, “what do you 
see on the child’s face?” 

Father Joseph looked. “I see 
nothing, Mary, but the hght of 
the stars. What do-you see?” 

But Mother Mary did not 
answer. What she saw was as a 
star veiled by a tender mist. She 
thought of the angels, the son3, 
the star that made the night of 
her child’s birth unlike the birth 
night of any other child that 
ever came to earth. 

They traveled until the sun 
arose. Then they camped by a 
spring, under some cedars in a 
ravine. | 

Mother Mary bathed -and 


eared for 


her child. 
Father Jos- 
eph let the 
donkey 
drink, then 
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he tied it where it could 
eat of the grass that Brew in the 
ravine. When he and Mother 
Mary had eaten, they and the 
child slept in the shade of the 
cedars. 

In the evening, they again 
started on the way to Egypt. 
Night settled down. The stars 
were the the map by which 
they found their way. They 
heard a wolf how]; a jackal pat- 
tered alon}, a led%e of rock that 
ran above their path. At times 
they heard the screech of an 
owl. Once they forded a little 
stream. 

Dear little Lord Jesus slept. 
Mother Mary looked at the light 
in his face. She heard whispers 
of music, as if the farthest stars 
were beZinning, to sing. Then, 


as she listened, she began to 
eatch the 


music of the 
stars. Words 
came to her 
and she sanp, 


a lullaby: 


| 
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Sleep, my gold - en lamb; sleep, my sil - ver dove: 


Sleep on Moth - er’s breast, wrapped in Moth-er’s love. 

a Sleep, my lil - y _ bud, in the white dew dressed; 

Wrapped in Moth-er’s __ love, sleep on Moth-er’s _ breast. 


Father Joseph took up the 
melody and lightly hummed 
while Mother Mary san}. Then 
the son? ceased, and all was still, 
except for the sound made by 
the small feet of the donkey as 
they struck on the stony sround. 
Father Joseph put up an arm to 
steady Mother Mary in the sad- 


dle. “See if you can get some 
sleep, little Mother,” he said 
gently. 

They traveled until nearly 
noon, for Father Joseph was 
thinking, of his dream, and he 
wanted to take the precious 


child quickly beyond the reach 
of Herod. 
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Fall has sent a message bright 


To announce her comin}. 


Up and down the orchard rows 
Leafy talk is humming. 


Fall has hung, a golden leaf 
On an old elm bough. 
All the trees are asking, for 
Brillant foliage now. 
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Be still, my mind, 
And hear the voice 
speaks within, 


“Be jlad, rejoice!” 


Be still and let 
God think through you 
Thoughts wise and health- 
ful, 


Pure and true. 


Be still and know 
That might and day 
The Christ within 
Makes plain the way. 
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